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tion had a wonderful effect in making his parties more
agreeable, than dinner parties usually are; this limited
number prevented the company's forming little knots
and carrying on in undertones separate conversations, a
custom so common and almost unavoidable in a large
party. At Mr. Jefferson's table the conversation was
general; every guest was entertained and interested in
whatever topic was discussed. To each an opportunity
was offered for the exercise of his coloquial powers and
the stream of conversation Huts enriched by such various
contributions flowed on full, free and animated: of course
he took the lead and gave the tone, with a I act so true and
discriminating that he seldom missed his aim, which was
to draw forth the talents and information of each and all
of his gttests and to place every one in an advantageous
light and by being pleased with themselves, be enabled to
please others. Did he perceive any one individual silent
and unattended to, he would make him the object of his
peculiar attention and in a manner apparently the most
imdesigning would draw him into notice and make him
a participator in the general conversation. One instance
will be given, which will better illustrate this trait in Mr.
Jefferson's manners of presiding at his table, than any
verbal description. On an occasion when the company
was composed of several distinguished persons and the
conversation earnest and animated, one individual re-
mained silent and unnoticed; he had just arrived from
Europe, where he had so long been a resident, that on
his return he felt himself a stranger in his own country
and was totally unknown to the present company. Af-
ter, seemingly, without design led the conversation to
the desired point, Mr. Jefferson turning to this individual
said, "To you Mr* (!, we arc indebted to this benefit, no
one more deserves the gratitude of his country/1 Every doubt a carica-
